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(see p. 532), and in educational and vocational guidance
- (see p. 527).    They have also been widely used in "sur-
veys" of city, county, state, national, and denominational
systems of education.
These surveys have themselves arisen during recent
years and are worthy of some consideration here. Their
object has been to improve educational practice and
render more effective the organization, administration,
supervision, curriculum, support, and control of schools.
Formal inspections or surveys of educational systems
had been made for half a century or more, but they could
not be upon a very precise or significant basis before
objective standards of measurement had been set up.
It was not until the second decade of the century that
the change from shrewd guesswork to something approach-
ing scientific accuracy took place.
The first surveys of this type were probably those
directed by Paul H. Hanus at Montclair and by Elmer
E. Brown at Baltimore in 1911. These were followed by
the more elaborate survey of New York City schools
under the direction of Hanus in 1911-1912, and during the
next decade by similar efforts at Boise, Portland, Cleve-
land, Salt Lake, and dozens of other cities. In these
projects Ellwood P. Cubberley (1868- ), dean of the
School of Education, Stanford University, and George
D. Strayer (1876- ), professor in Teachers College,
Columbia University, have been the most active leaders.
About the same time surveys of entire states began,
and before 1930 reports had been made upon Vermont,
Maryland, Delaware, North Carolina, Kentucky, Indiana,
Virginia, Florida, and a number of other commonwealths.
A more comprehensive and thorough undertaking was the
survey of New York undertaken in 1935-1937. It was